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Mr. Baines said that during a short stay at Sierra Leone he saw a 
great many varieties of the pure negro (Mandingos), who presented 
very different characteristics. Some of them were men of fine stature, 
with features as fine as the boy before them, and who were industrious 
and useful as sailors. 

The President remarked that it was generally admitted that be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen the negroes were nearly equal in 
mental capacity to the European, therefore it might be expected of 
the youth before them that he would show signs of intelligence. It 
might be doubted, however, whether he would be an exception to 
other negro boys whose intellects seemed to be developed after at- 
taining the age of fourteen. He should like to know whether there 
was any evidence of there being Arab blood in the boy's veins. 

Mr. Kobins, in replying to the remarks on his paper, said that the 
boy speaks four different tongues, the only one of which that was 
written was the Houssa. The languages were so different that those 
who belonged to one tribe could not understand either of the others. 
The lubi was brought to the Bnnu tribe in thick slabs, four of which 
make a load for a donkey. It was taken from lake Tchad and brought 
to the Houssa country. The mother of the boy was a convert to 
Christianity, and he believed her story about cannibalism. With 
respect to the blue dye, the plant from which it was procured was, he 
believed, the same as the indigo plant — at least it appeared to be the 
same. With respect to the father of the boy, he himself did not 
know who was his father. He was purchased by Dr. Baikie, and was 
not a Houssah boy. That tribe do not mark themselves, for they 
consider themselves above such practices. The boy was not more 
intelligent than other boys of his tribe. 

Mr. L. 0. Pike read a paper — On the Psychical Characteristics of 
the English People — which will appear at length in the Memoirs. 
He began by explaining that in this paper he dealt only with one 
branch of the evidence bearing upon the origin of the English, the 
whole of which evidence would be given in his work The English and 
their Origin. He adopted Professor Bain's division of psychical 
phenomena. He treated first of the muscular feelings and move- 
ments, the consideration of which led him to point out certain dif- 
ferences of will or energy in different peoples. He then passed on to 
the characteristic emotions of different nations, and from them to the 
different intellectual characteristics. He compared together four peo- 
ples, the ancient Britons, ancient Greeks, the modern Germans, and 
the English. The English character, he said, resembled the Greek 
character, and differed widely from that of the Germans. He gave 
evidence to show that the English deserve their reputation for love 
of athletic sports, and that the characteristic appeared to be in- 
herited from pre-Boman, not from German, ancestors. The chief 
emotional characteristic of the Germans, he believed to be wonder, 
which he traced in certain peculiarities of their language, in their 
literature, in the different branches of their art, and their science. 
The English did not appear to him to be equally prone to that 
emotion, or to have so great a love for it. They, on the contrary, 
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were remarkable for modesty, for delicate self-respect, for the sense 
of individual responsibility. Following out the divisions of the 
intellect made by Mr. Bain, Mr. Pike maintained that the English 
had greater constructive power, and greater power of perceiving 
resemblances, with less power of redintegration — of elaborating details 
— than the Germans. 

Dr. Charnook said he had never heard a greater panegyric on the 
English, or a greater libel on foreigners. He then proceeded to 
comment seriatim on the principal points in the paper. According 
to its author, in England, men and women were generally modest, 
and men generally honourable. Now, if Englishmen were generally 
modest, he could not understand how they made such way in the 
world. He had travelled over the whole of Europe, and was disposed 
to think that continental nations were quite as honourable and quite 
as modest as the people of England. To be sure, in the " present 
age of progress," as it was called, there was not too much of either 
virtue, but was not that a reason why the English should not appro- 
priate the whole of it to themselves. Mr. Pike had referred to the 
moral and intellectual character of English statesmen. Dr. Charnook 
trusted the author of the paper did not include the present century ; 
for if he were asked to symbolize the character of English statesmen 
during the last fifty years, he should do it under the terms Machia- 
velism, Mephistophelism, Jesuitry, Bedlam. The last stage was 
Bedlam. We were told that England was great in inventions, but 
that Germany and Holland were not so. Now it was notorious that 
the English were not great in this department, but that they dis- 
played great tact in utilizing the inventions of foreigners. All the 
most important inventions had originated in Germany, Italy, Hol- 
land, etc. Witness printing, gunpowder, watches, clocks, the baro- 
meter and thermometer, the voltaic battery, galvanism. That the 
English have been great in the drama was indubitable, but Ger- 
many had produced many respectable dramatists besides those 
mentioned by the author of the paper. There were Hippel, Gotter, 
Stolberg, Zeidlitz, Von Kleist, Friedrich Miiller, and Kotzebue. 
Could the question be decided by number, the Germans would be 
the greatest dramatists in Europe, the Pocket-booh of Comedians, 
published by Lambert in the year 1823, containing the names 
of no less than two hundred and eighty-seven living German 
dramatists. The author of the paper asserted that the English were 
the best horsemen in the world, but he would seem to have ignored 
the natives of South America and the Arabs. Mr. Pike had referred 
to the minuteness of the old Dutch school of painting, but he said 
nothing of the pre-Raphaelite school now in vogue, which, if any- 
thing, was still worse than the Dutch school. According to Mr. Pike's 
theory, the English must be closely allied to the Hungarians, the 
Turks, and the Spaniards, for it could not be doubted that the English 
are among the proudest people of Europe. In England it was said 
that little children were always on the move, therefore the English 
must be of gipsy origin. If indeed the English people were of Celtic 
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origin, it was strange that out of eighty thousand English words not 
more than forty could be traced to the Celtic languages. The base of 
our language was Saxon, but the majority of the words might be traced 
to the Latin and Greek, both of which languages had their root in 
the Sanskrit and Phoenician. 

Dr. Seemann observed that one of the reasons assigned by Mr. 
Pike why the English were not descended from the Germans was 
that they had forgotten the use of the fist. But they have not for- 
gotten it, and if Mr. Pike were to express in Germany the opinions 
he had exjM'essed that evening, he would have practical experience of 
the fact. The use of the fist was known in Germany in primitive 
ages, and the language makes numerous allusions to it. With regard 
to the use of wheels, he remarked that chariots and waggons were 
known to the ancient Germans ; therefore it must be assumed they 
knew at that time the use of wheels. The author of the paper 
seemed to have founded his observations respecting the love of the 
Germans for anything wonderful on a misappreciation of the meaning 
of the term. It was used in Germany, not to signify anything really 
wonderful, but in the same sense that the word remarkable is used 
in England. But even supposing that the Germans did often express 
wonder, it was rather an indication of superior intellect than the 
reverse. It was only intellectual and civilised people who wonder at 
anything ; savages do not wonder. With respect to the drama it 
might be adduced as evidence of the dramatic power of the Germans 
that there was not a theatre in London in which German plays were 
not continually performed, of which the plays of Leah, the Stranger, 
and Pizarro were instances. As to music, German music was now 
so much liked in this country that it was needless to make any re- 
mark on the incorrectness of the statement in that respect. It was 
true that the Germans do not value melody so much as harmony. 
It was only childish people who preferred melody ; those who know 
what music really is, prefer harmony. Then, as to Germans not 
being colonists, he referred, in contradiction, to that part of the 
paper to South Australia and to the United States, which were, to a 
large extent, occupied by German emigrants. The chief fault that 
he found with the paper was that it overstrained the reality. 

The Rev. Dunbar Heath said his objections to the paper were 
more fundamental than those of the preceding speakers. He did not 
think it was a scientific paper. It was about three nations ; the 
Greeks, as they were known three thousand years ago ; the Germans, 
as known from the time of Tacitus ; and the English, from the da} T s 
of the Heptarchy. Now, the character of a people was always vary- 
ing. The Greeks of Athens and of Lacedsemon, for instance, were 
very different from each other ; the Greeks occupied three-fourths of 
Asia Minor ; they abounded in the South of Italy and in Sicily, and 
in each country they exhibited different characteristics. They coidd 
not be taken as unity ; there were indeed fifty elements in every 
character ; each one was different from the other. The Greeks of 
different periods of history, also, differed in those characters, those of 
the days of Homer being different from the more modern Greeks. 
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It was the same with the Germans ; some of the German tribes and 
nations were very different from others. Those who invaded England 
came principally from Heidelberg and the neighbouring district. 
Similar differences were observable between the Welsh and English ; 
and he contended that similarity of feelings, habits, and tastes, 
even if they con Id be proved, afforded no evidence of the character of 
a nation. He objected to the selection of certain men as the types 
of the character of a people who might differ essentially in different 
parts of the same country. For instance, fifty years ago, a Man- 
chester man and a London man were very different, and which of the 
two was to be taken as the type of Englishmen 1 Even each in- 
dividual alters materially in his principles and his modes of action in 
the course of his life ; therefore the character of a nation must 
in the course of three thousand years be greatly changed, and it 
was almost impossible to define what is the distinctive character 
of any people. That was the principle objection he made to the 
paper. It attempted to arrive at conclusions from observations of 
characters that were continually changing, and therefore he con- 
tended it was not based on scientific principles. It was interesting and 
suggestive, but he considered the evidence on which it was attempted 
to prove a connection between the Greeks and the English was 
unsatisfactory and delusive. 

Dr. Bbigel agreed with Mr. Heath in thinking that it was not a 
scientific paper. The author attempted to show that the English 
were an admirable people, and that there was a connection between 
them and the ancient Greeks in mental qualities and in the beauty 
of their persons. It was not necessary to write a book to prove that 
the English were a great nation ; but if any person were to institute 
a comparison between the beauty of two nations, he would be sure 
to arrive at the conclusion of giving preference to the nation to which 
he belonged ; for the comparison between the Germans and the 
English, he thought the author of this paper had adopted the 
opinions of Mr. Mayhew, who had written a libel on the German 
people, founded on observations of the lower classes, for he had not 
had access to good society in Germany. Persons not familiar with 
the German language were liable to commit many errors in constru- 
ing the meaning of words, and to that cause he attributed the 
inference drawn by the author of the paper from the frequent occur- 
rence of the word wonder. That word was not used in Germany in 
the sense assigned to it in the paper, and similar expressions were 
as much used in England. As to the word wundersam, on which 
much stress has been laid, it was an obsolete word not now used in 
the German language. He hoped that the paper would not appear 
in any publication connected with the Anthropological Society, for 
he should be ashamed to see it printed in their proceedings. 

The President entirely dissented from the opinion that the paper 
was not of a scientific character. It treated of one of the most dif- 
ficult subjects of anthropological science. He thought the author of 
the paper had dealt with it in a fairly scientific spirit, and the Society 
were much indebted to him for making this first attempt to grasp 
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such a difficult subject. He trusted it would be followed by others 
of a similar character. The paper he hoped would be printed, and if 
it contained any errors that they would be corrected, and that the 
subject would be discussed more in detail on some future occasion. 

Mr. Pike, in replying to the remarks on the paper, said he had 
explained at the beginning that it was only a portion of a larger 
work, in which a great mass of evidence was given in support of the 
opinions expressed, and that he had laid it before the Society in that 
form with great diffidence. There had, indeed, been less said against 
the paper than he expected. In answer to the objection raised by 
Dr. Charnock, that only a small number of Celtic words can be 
found in the English language, he referred to the present state of the 
language of the Negroes in Jamaica. They speak English not mixed 
with any African words, and it might, on that account, as well be 
said that they have no African blood in their veins as that the English 
are not descended from the pre-Roman Britons, because there are few 
Celtic words in their language. He would not then enter farther 
into the philological question, which he had discussed elsewhere. 
With respect to the objection that the English could not be remark- 
ably modest, or they would not get on so well in the world, he 
thought it must be obvious to every one except Dr. Charnock that he 
used the word modesty as a synonym not for bashfulness, but for the 
sense of decency. Mr. Charnock's list of inventions had been almost 
entirely taken from Mr. Pike's own list of the inventors produced by 
various countries. Clock-making was an exception, but its origin 
was uncertain, and no one could say that the English clock and 
watch makers were inferior to others. There might be two hundred 
or twenty thousand German playwrights, but no number of attempts 
necessarily implied success. In fact, the greater the number of its 
dramatic failures the less could a nation claim dramatic ability. Mr. 
Pike repudiated the notion that he had intended to disparage the 
Germans. His only object was to draw a distinction between them 
and the English. Dr. Seemann and Dr. Beigel asserted that the 
Germans did not think anything wonderful when they said it was 
wonderful ; but Mr. Pike had anticipated and answered that objection 
in his paper. The Germans displayed the physical signs of wonder 
when they used the word. Then, again, as to the Germans having 
colonised Australia and the United States, he said it had always 
been, and still was, his impression that the Germans had emigrated 
thither after the English had founded the colonies. In reference to 
the objection of Mr. Heath, that the paper was not of a scientific 
character, and that no scientific paper could be written on the subject 
of national characteristics, because there were no national character- 
istics to be compared, he observed that he had understood it to be 
one of the aims of that Society to discover the differences between 
the different races inhabiting the globe. It seemed to him that Mr. 
Heath, as an officer of the Society, committed self-stultification in 
raising such an objection. The characteristics of the strongest ele- 
ment in any nation might fairly be considered the national character- 
istics. He thought it most probable that he had made mistakes in 
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treating a subject of such magnitude, but he contended that no real 
errors had yet been pointed out, that the plan he had adopted was 
scientific, and that the subject could be scientifically treated only by 
that or some similar method. He had taken a great deal of trouble 
to arrive at the truth, and had not, as Mr. Heath appeared to have 
done, taken for granted the first statement he had met with on the 
subject of the Pelasgians or Phoenicians, and believed it to be history. 
With regard to Mr. Mayhew's book, on which it had been said he 
had founded his opinions of the Germans, he had indeed read that 
among many other works ; but his opinions of German character had 
been formed partly from his own slight acquaintance with the Ger- 
mans and their literature, but principally from the writings of authors 
popular among the Germans themselves. He had only further to 
remark that no one had even attempted to controvert his two leading 
propositions, the first of which was that the English were psychically 
very like the ancient Greeks ; the second, that the English were 
psychically very unlike the modern Germans. 
The meeting then adjourned. 



March 6th, 1866. 
T. Bendyshe, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.S.L., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The names of the following gentlemen, elected Fellows and Local 
Secretaries were then read : — Francis Campbell, Esq., M.D., Y&rban, 
New South Wales ; Jacob Epstein, Esq., 11, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
Alexander Colin Fraser, Esq., Colchester ; Henry Webster, Esq., 
10, Tokenhouse Yard; Major H. C. Grove Morris, E.M.A., H.M.S. 
Resistance, Malta. Local Secretaries. — J. Hillier Blount, M.D., Assam ; 
Henry Sewell, Esq., Real del Monte, Mexico. 

The Chairman regretted to have to announce the illness of the 
President, Dr. Hunt, which prevented him from being present. He 
then directed attention to a large collection of books on the table, 
which had been presented to the Society by Mr. S. Edwin Collingwood, 
who had previously made many contributions ; and he thought their 
special thanks should be given "to him for the crowning present with 
which he had enriched the Library of the Society. 

The thanks of the meeting having been given to Mr. Collingwood, 
the following list of presents was read : — Duns, Science and Christian 
Thought (T. Bendyshe, Esq.); Royal Society of Literature Transac- 
tions, vols, i-vii (the Society); British Medical Journal, 1865 (Dr. 
Ryan Tenison); Skeleton from Milcote, near Stratford-<m-Avon (Dr. 
B. Foster): Catlin, North American Indians ; Campbell, Negro Mania; 
Fleming, Travels in Mandchu Tartary ; Freke, Origin of Species ; St. 
John, Four Conquests of England; Burton, City of the Saints; Pirn, 
Gate of the Pacific ; W. H. Hoskins, Winter in Upper and Lower 
Egypt; Burckhardt, Egypt and Nubia; Petherich, Egypt, the Soudan, 
and Nubia ; Kinglake, Invasion of the Crimea ; Huish, North-West 
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Passage ; Mackay, Popular Delusions ; Wingrove Cooke, China and 
Lower Bengal ; Hone's Ancient Mysteries, and a god (S. Edwin Col- 
lingwood, Esq.). 

Mr. A. Higgins read a paper — On the Orthographic Projection of the 
Skull, of which the following is an abstract. — The paper will appear 
at length in the Memoirs. 

After alluding to one of the main obstacles to the progress of cra- 
niology, the great difficulty of bringing together such a series of spe- 
cimens of any particular natural group as would justify general con- 
clusions, the writer proceeded to consider how the scattered specimens 
preserved in museums might best be rendered generally available for 
accurate study. He argued that the method of delineation advo- 
cated by Professor Lucae in his Zur Morphologie der Bassenscluidel 
afforded the best and readiest means yet devised for effecting that 
desirable object. This method of delineation was the geometrical one, 
by means of which objects are represented as they actually exist 
extended in space, so far as this is possible on a plane surface. He 
exhibited the simple apparatus used by Prof. Lucae and explained 
how the drawings were taken. The apparatus consisted of a horizon- 
tally suspended glass plate, under which the skull was placed, and of 
an instrument affording a vertical axis of vision moveable upon the 
plate. The author then replied to the various objections which had 
been raised to this mode of delineation, the principal one being the 
assertion that the drawings do not represent things as they appear to 
the eye and as they alone exist as far as we are concerned. He main- 
tained that they do convey to the mind the same general impressions 
as an inspection of the solid object, and therefore answer all the pur- 
poses of perspective drawings ; and that, in addition, they afford a 
means of comparing contours and of checking measurements such as 
no other substitute for the skull itself afforded. 

The Chairman proposed thanks to the author of the paper, and 
suggested that the discussion of it should be postponed until the 
next paper was read, which was on a similar subject. He directed 
attention to some photographs on the table of the negro boy from 
Bunu who was exhibited at the former meeting, and especially to 
three photographs of the boy's hands, which showed, in the opinion of 
some gentlemen, an approximation to a webbed structure. 

Mr. Wesley read a paper — On the Iconography of the Skull — which 
will appear at length in the Memoirs ; in which he recommended the 
ordinary perspective method of drawing instead of the geometrical 
system advocated by Dr. Lucae and Mr. Higgins. He considered that 
drawings were valuable as standing in the stead of examination of 
the actual skulls, and that geometrical drawings did not perfectly 
subserve that end, and, since they do not represent objects as they 
appear to the eye, are more or less unintelligible. At the same 
time it did not appear that geometrical drawings would ever super- 
sede tables of measurement. A few remarks followed upon cranial 
drawings generally — the number of views required, the importance of 



